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THE CIRCULAR, 


1s published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. ; : : 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 








POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circuler, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special eases where we know the applicant, and are 
auré he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
kimsclf, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after the Destrne- 
ton of Jerusalem, at the close or tne Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of inan coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
«‘Thy kingdom come, tby will be done on gaRTH 

aS IT 18 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at thervall of Fain; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that 1 do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

‘unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of che Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«+ He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaia.i} 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
froin the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

How. Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in th® 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 

of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views.. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter,. I,, Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART I1.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenpom ConstiTuTIONAL Curis- 
Tianity. THe Bisie on M, eR1aGe. Paut’s Views 
or MarriaGe. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART Il] —Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Besurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Aboktion of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &e.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistr Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi 
Weekly,) $2,00 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained ard 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerwa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage of Books.---!?ible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Bereau, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book.mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought o be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The.Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gioas Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. 

HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, choi varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Four, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

2&7 Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 


CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tuer Mix. has recently been put in good repair, 
and ie now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL Millers. 
Puiney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 





MACHINISTS 
ACHINISTS, 
BEG 2 ILPINCS. NEWARK, N. J 
R. i t oulacture Printing Presses, 
rv copper: plat ‘er-press printing,) Jewel- 
s Tools, Mrehii Lathes, &c., &c. and are 


pared te os ccute ‘\vs for machinery generally 


“LEE. ANLAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


al atatataaae 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO .3 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishmext new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hanJd-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 

vd fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroud witi: pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex” 
press lines centering in New York, to any part o¢ 
the country. 

J&S Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-stree 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. Tis acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georae Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough: 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies- 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune, 48 Willow Place. 


Young |Humanity. 

Horace Mann thus describes the physical con- 
dition of human nature in its days of childhood. 
‘*T hold it to be morally impossible for God 
to have created, in the beginning, such men 
and women as we find the human race, in their 
cep) condition, now to be. Examine tke 

ook of Genesis, which contains the earliest 
annals of the human family. As is commonly 
supposed, it comprises the first twenty-three 
hundred and sixty-nine years of human history. 
With child-like simplicity this book describes 
the infancy of mankind. Unlike modern his- 
tories, it details the minutest circumstances of 
social and individual life. Indeed, it is rather 
a series of biographies than a history. The 
false delicacy of modern times did not forbid 
the mention of whatever was done or suffered. 
And yet, over all that expanse of time—for 
more than one tbird part of the duration of the 
human race--not a single instance is recorded 
of a child born blind, or deaf, or dumb, or idiotic, 
or malformed in any way! During the whole 
period, nota single case of natural death in 
infancy, or childhood, or early manhood, or 
even of middle manhood, is to be found. Not 
one man or woman died of disease. The sim- 
ple record is, ‘‘ and he died,” or, he died “ in 
a good old age and full or years,” or, he was 
“old and full of days.” No epidemic, nor 
even endemic disease prevailed, showing that 
they died the natural death of healthy men, 
and not the unnatural death of distempered 
ones. Through all this time ( except in the 
single case of Jacob, in his oldage, and then 
only for a day or two before his death,) it does 
not appear that any man was ill, or that any 
old lady or young lady ever fainted. Bodily 
pain from disease is nowhere mentioned. No 
cholera infantum, scarlatina, measles, small-pox 
--not even a toothache! So extraordinary 
a thing was it for a son to die before his father, 
that an instance of it is deemed worthy of spe- 
cial notice ; and this first case of the reversal 
of nature’s law was two thousand years after 
the creation of Adam. See how this reversal 
of natnre’s law has, for us, become the law ; 
for bow rare is it now for all the children of a 
family to survive the parents. Rachel died at 
the birth of Benjamin; but this is the only 
case of puerperal death mentioned in the first 
twenty-four hundred years of the sacred _histo- 
ry ; and even this happened during the fatigues 
of a patriarchal journey, when passengers were 
not wafted along in the saloons of rail-car or 
steamboat. Had Adam think you, tuber- 
eulous lungs? Was Eve flat-chested, or did 
she cultivate the serpentine line of grace in a 
curved spine? Did Nimrod get up in the 
morning with a furred tongue, or was he tor- 
mented with the dyspepsia? Had Esau the 
gout or hepatis ? —— how the tough old 
patriarchs would have looked at being arked to 
subscribe for a lying-in-hospital, or an asylum 
for Junatice, or an eye and ear infirmary, or a 
school for idiots or deaf-mutes. What would 
their eagle-vision and swift-footedness have 
said to the project of a blind asylum, or an or- 
thopedic establishment ? Did they suffer any 
of these revenges of nature against false eivili- 
zation? No! Man came from the hand of 
God so perfect in his bodily organs, so defiant 
of cold and heat, of drought and bumidity, so 
surcharged with vital force, that it took more 
than two thousand years of the combined abom- 
inations of appetite and ignorance ; it took 
successive ages of outrageous excess and debau- 
chery, to drain off his electric energies and 
make him even accessible to disease, and then 
it took ages more to breed all these vile dis- 
tempers which now nestle, like vermin, in every 
organ and fibre of our bodies !” 





The Carpet-Bag. 

People may talk as they will about steam- 
traveling, gas-lighting, and the telegraph: in 
my opinion, the greatest discovery of the age 
—or application of discovery—is the Carpet- 
Bag. Your new facilities in owing your 
substitution of machinery for horse-flesh, and 
for canvas acted upon at its own pleasure by 
the fantastic wind, your increase of the speed 
of locomotion from ten to fifty miles an hour— 
all these are very well so far as they go; but © 
without the carpet-bag I question whether wo 
should not have been better without them.— 
Trunks and portmanteaus belong of nature to » 
the old system; they are part and parcel of 
the slow-coach regime, and don’t understand ... 
being ina modern hurry. In some fortunate « 





instances they may do as you would have them 
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—and so may a drove of pigs; but in both 
cases it is at the expense of a constant fever on 
the part of the owner, and no end of screamin 
and bawling and running franticly here —~ 
there. Look at the scene that ensues on the 
arrival of a railway train——say by gaslight. It 
is by no means into freedom and comfort a 
majority of the passengers emerge from the 
carriages. They throw about them an alarmed 
look, and commence hurrying, some one way, 
some another, occasionally meeting, like so 
many locomotives, in collision, till at length all 
rush consentaneously, or are carried by the 
stream, towards the luggage van. It is not of 
themselves they are thinking, but of their 
portmanteaus. The most delicate unprotected 
female stands up for her property, and elbows 
and bawls with the best of them. What glar- 
ing eyes are thrown towards the opening of the 
cavern, as it disgorges trunk after trunk, box 
after box, and tumbles them upon the ground 
as if they belonged to nobody in particular, but 
were to be serambled for by all! What sink- 
ing hearts foHow the unloading as it goes on 
almost to the end without disclosing ¢hat brown 
leather portmanteau which its owner was so 
unhappy as to intrust to the integrity of the 
Grand Trunk-line Railway Company! Mean- 
.time the wiser ef the travelers have gone quietly 
off, edging themselves clear of the frantic mass, 
and making energetieally for the egress like 
men intent upon their supper. There is one 
who turns his head to look with mingled com- 
passion and amusement at the tumult. The 
moment the train stopped, he — up his 

ge from under the seat, and strode away 
with it. He has lisfortune in his own posses- 
sion. He has no feeling of doubt or anxiety 
on his mind. Stand out of the way there, you 
fellow! He doesn’t want your assistance; he 
is not ashamed of his Carpet-bag. 

Why did I not take a Carpet-bag, on my 
first trip to the continent? Because it was 
my first trip: because I was a raw inlander, 
ignorant of the read and of the world. My 
sufferings on that occasion were inconceivable ; 
and, in fact, I have ever since then had super- 
stitious feelirgs connected with a portmanteau, 
which make me look at it with a kind of vague 
terror. Such was not the case at first, for 
mine was a very handsome one, of the largest 
size, and spick-and-span new. This newness was 
of itself a mistake—a grievous mistake. Old 
portmanteaus always have some distinguishing 
feature, some modification in tear and wear 
by whieh you can tell one from another; but 
when they first come into the world they are as 
like as two peas, even to the lock and key. I 
found this to my cost at the outset. There 
was a good deal of hurrying and crowding at 
the French douane; but my handsome new 
portmanteau secured its owner some official 
respect ; and the officer readily took the key I 
proffered, and opened it. I did not quite rec- 
ognize my things, however, as they were turned 
over one by one; and busied myself for a 
while with conjeetures as to whether my wor- 
thy aunt might not have intended these ele- 
gant shawl-kerchiefs for a surprise, and that 
beautifully fine underelothing as the practical 
termination of an argument we had had as to 
the necessity of such effeminacies. But other 
things followed, to the presence of which no 
ingenuity could reconcile me; at last’ I broke 
into a sudden perspiration as the truth flashed 
upoa me, that [ was employed in administering 
to the effects of some other gentleman! And 
there the gentleman was by my side, turning a 
perplexed logk from me to the portmanteau, 
and from the portmanteau to me, till our eyes 
met, when he at once read guilt in my face. 

‘TI find this isn’t mine after all,’ said I 
sheepishly. 

St dacesey it ain’t! Oh, I shouldn’t won- 
der! Perhaps you would like to tumble a 
few inore of my things, would you ?? I quailed 
for a moment betore his severe look; but the 
thought of my own portmanteau, which was 
certainly not in the room, roused me, and with 
a hasty explanation, I plunged through the 
crowd, leaving behind me, I fear, a very indif- 
ferent character. The end of this adventure 
was, that my baggage, in about an hour after, 
made its appearance in the douane, but with- 
out any explanation of the delay; and the oth- 
er gentleman having by that time disappeared, 

. I was detained in the town all night, that I 
might get a new key made for my portmanteau. 

t isnot my intention to give a history of 
this unfortunate journey, in which I acted 
throughout as the courier of my portmanteau— 
only without wages. I cannot help recalling, 
however, an awkward and ead position in 
which it placed me on the road from Paris to 
Strasburg. Literally on the road. I had ar- 
rived within some thirty miles of the latter 
city, when I found I had been earried by the 
i a considerable distance beyond a vil- 
lage, the name of which I now forget, where I 
had intended to remain that day, for the pur- 


hood. I atonce calleda halt; dismounted 
with my portmanteau; and without any sus- 
picion that I had acted imprudently, stood lis- 
tening to the rumbling of the wheels of the 
huge vehicle as it pursued its course, and grad- 
ually disappeared in the distance. I say I 
stood listening. Very well. The sound was 
by and by at an end, and I could hear nothing 
but the notes of a lark overhead, and the buzz 
of the innumerable insects on the wing. The 
road on either hand was as straight as an ar- 
row, and perfectly level as far as the eye could 
see. There was not a tree in the whole ex- 
panse of country ; and as for hedges, you may 
travel whole days in France without coming to 
anything of the kind. The country is laid out 
before you like a carpet, variegated only by 
the shades of the different kinds of grain. Now 
here was I by the roadside, looking and listen- 
ing, with a July sun beating full on my head 
at the hottest time of the day; and the port- 
manteau—lI could not even sit down on it, for 
it soon became so hot that it scorched me to 
touch it! To expect a country cart to pass at 
that broiling time of the day was out of the 
question; to shoulder the portmanteau was a 
feat for which I was unequal, even in a mod- 
erate temperature ; oat to go on without it 
towards the village, never once occurred to my 
imagination. There is a certain thing—a thing 
worth looking into by philosophy—the port- 
manteau has a mystical attraction for its mas- 
er, or more correctly speaking, its slave, 
which he cannot conquer even when in danger 
of being broiled alive. He can no more liber- 
ate himself from his portmanteau than an ele- 
phant can from his trunk, For my part, I 
suffered so much that when the earth did at 
length cool, and the peasants were going about 
again on their avocations, [ was unable to move, 
and was fain to be transported, as well as my 
portmanteau, in one of their carts to the vil- 
lage.-—-Chambers’ Journal. 
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PLIPIIS 


BROOKLYN, NOV. 28, 1854, 


kas Notice to Correspondents, 


After the 1st of December next, (or 
the close of the present volume,) all let- 
ters intended for the Circunar or for 
those connected with it, should be direc- 
ted to ONErpA Depot, N. Y., to which 
place the publishing office will then be 
removed. 


A Type of the World. 

The accounts of the sanguinary fights in the 
Crimea, which tell us of ten thousand men being 
destroyed in a battle, and of four hundred of the 
flower of English horsemen being swept down in 
fifteen minutes before a hostile battery, must seem 
strange, abhorrent, almost incredible to any one 
who is accustomed to Christian feelings and as- 
pirations. The heart asks for an explanation. 
What does it mean? Where are we—on God's 
earth and among saveable humans, orin the sub- 
urbs of hell ? 

These savage affairs in the Kast have settled our 
mind upon one thing; viz., that this world, the 
whole institutional and spiritual system which 
men live under as mortals from beginning to end, 
is a curse and abomination, little better, if it were 
to continue permanent, than pandemonium itself, 
And there is no distinction to be made; it is a 
sweeping fact, covering one thingas wellas another, 
the world’s virtues, as they are called, and its 
cherished good things as well as its crimes—God, 
we cannot but think, hates them all, and is hast- 
ening on their day of fire. 

Anybody in sober reason, will say that this 
Eastern butchering is diabolical, that Christ is 
not responsible for it or in any way concerned 
with it except as the ruler and controller of its 
issues—in short that the spirit of the thing, how- 
ever many prayers may be said about it on both 
sides, is not of heaven but of hell. For what is true 
of the fighting is true of whatever sustains and be- 
longs to it; and by this principle, the whole world 
is down on the same level; for it is one 
compound system of mutually supporting ini- 
quity, that runs through all its institutions 
from the Camp to the Government and the Church, 
Is not this so? Does not the fighting proceed 
from the army ? and is not the army the creature 
of the state? and does not the state lean on its 
army—on its police and on the Church? and does 
not the Church lean on its ritual—its morality 
and on the state and army again? We say then, 
the world is an awfal combination of mutually 
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protected sin; and its decencies and moralities 





which make it seem otherwise are as bad as any 
part of it, 

Now if this is so, salvation consists not in be- 
ing saved from the horrors of war and outbreaking 
moral deformity merely, but in deliverance from 
the great principality which encloses many fine 
things, like worldly churches and fashionable 
moralities, a8 well as these. Whoever would es- 
cape the one part of the worldly system, must 
eschew the other. There is no chance for com- 
promise or eclecticism—no half-way salvation in 
the case. The money system, the marriage sys- 
tem, the police system, the government and 
church system, the army and navy system, are 
all one thing, and all together have conspired to 
produce the present Sevastopol blood-and-murder 
result. Whoever is vitally connected with any 
of these institutions has that blood upon his 
skirt. These institutions and the spirit that re- 
sides in them constitute THE worLo—the great 
inclosing wickedness that a man must be saved 
from to enter heaven, And this salvation will 
not be attained by dying. Here 1s the evil, here, 
face to face with every man, and if there is no 
outlet or victory for us now, there never will be 
in a future state. 

The Bible offers us the clue of safety. Its 
latest message is one of victory over the world.— 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer, 1 have overcome the world.’ ‘This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.’ ‘God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me and Iunto the 
world. The death and resurrection of Christ, 
practically received, furnish an escape to the be- 
liever. The cross isa sentence of outlawry for 
this world and the beginning of life in heaven. 





How to get the Whole of a Man. 

The Tribune, in speaking of the great losses 
inflicted on stock and bond holders by the frauds 
and defalcations of the current year, urges in 
italics the following precaution, which it is confi- 
dent would prove effective against such disasters, 
and hopes will be generally adopted: 

“No executive officer of any great railroad or 
other business corporation should be allowed to 
carry on any other business or engage in any specu- 
lation whatever. Pay him what his services are 
worth, even if it be $10,000 a year ; but pay him 
for all his time and capacity, and have them all.” 

This suggestion appears well enough in print, 
but we imagine that in the present condition of 
things some serious obstacles would have to be 
removed before it could be put in successful oper- 
ation. It is evident, for instance: 

1. That the Tribune’s precaution would neces- 
sarily demand that every executive officer should 
be a bachelor or a widower. For so lung as men 
are allowed to have wives and families, sv long 
will their attention be divided—they will not and 
cannot ‘spend all their time and capacity’ in the 
discharge of official duties. In fact, they must 
devote a good portion of their time and thoughts, 
if married, to their personal and family matters. 

2. The Tribune's stringent rule would require 
that every executive officer should be a poor man, 
or at least that he should not accumulate property, 
but should spend his ‘ten thousand dollars a year’ 
as fast as he receives it. For every hundred dol- 
lars that he saves of his salary would con- 
stitute a drain upon his time and capacity, and 
forbid his single-eyed devotion to his official du- 
ties; and if a person should thus continue to 
amass personal property, it would soon monopolize 
a considerable part of his time. 

Instead of laying down such strict rules to 
prevent men from being dishonest, (which by the 
way cannot be done by any such method,) would 
it not be altogether better to offer them some in- 
ducement, and point out to them the way, to be- 
come positively honest? There is a way to put 
an end to all the frauds that now trouble the mer- 
cantile world. Stringent laws and regulations 
will by no means effect this, but Brstze Commun- 
isM will. So long as the interest of the employer 
is one, and the interest of the employed another, 
so long dishonesty will prevail; but as soon as a 
Community of interests is established between 
the parties, there is an end made of all tempta- 
tion to act in a double-minded and dishonest 
manner. In the relations of Communism, per- 
sonal and family interests, which now draw aside 
from the public interest, may be made to coin- 
cide with it, and prove a great stimulus to the 
spirit of public devotion. 





The Spread of the Bible. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York Bible 
Society was held last evening. This society is 





auxiliary to the American Bible Society. It 





purchases copies of the scriptures from their 
institution in various languages, and undertakes 
“to distribute them in the city of New York to 
every class and description of persons who may 
be destitute of them. To those who can afford 
to pay for them they are sold at cost prices; 
where the person is too poor, or is unwilling to 
buy, they are given freecly. The system of dis- 
tribution contemplates the visitation and supply 
through the various committees and agents of the 
Society, of the resident population of the City, from 
the Battery to Harlem river, of the inmates of 
humane, charitable, and criminal institutions, the 
Sunday schools, hoteis, the soldiers and sailors 
of the military and naval posts of the vicinity, 
the seamen of the vessels coming from and going 
to all parts of the world, who arrive in this city.” 
This society has distributed during the last year 
50,901 volumes. 

Among others, the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, ad- 
dressed the meeting, stating some interesting 
facts in regard to the distribution of the Bible 
in the Ottoman Empire. He said the Mahom- 
metans already believe in the Old Testament.— 
In this respect they resemble the Jews. ‘ Ad- 
vices from Turkey,’ he said, “are of the most 
encouraging character as to the progress of reli- 
gious freedom. The number of persons who speak 
the Turkish language is supposed to be about 35, 
000,000, and consequently the Bible in the ‘Turkish 
language would reach a larger population than 
that of the whole United States. The result he 
believed of the war in Europe would be the es- 
tablishment of entire religious freedom or tolera- 
tion for all sects of religious belief in the Otto- 
man Empire. This he believed would be the case 
whether the Allies or the Czar gained the victory. 
The translation of the Scriptures into Arabic is 
also an important event, and by these two trans- 
lations a population probably thrice that of this 
country will be reached by the Word of God.” 





—_—_—— 


Later From Europe. 

By the arrival of the Steamer Baltic Sunday 
morning, we have four days later news from Eu- 
rope. 

The intelligence received relates mainly to the 
progress of the war, and is unusually interesting, 
if reports of carnage, destruction, and mutual 
murder by professed Christian nations iv this 
nineteenth century, can be so. No attempt 
at storming Sebastopol has been made. On the 
other hand, the Russians, having received great 
reinforcements, have made two ‘ formidable’ sor- 
ties against the besieging army, in which both 
sides claim the advantage. The first struggle last~ 
ed during the whole day, and the French official 
report says that ‘the enemy, who far outnum- 
bered our force, beat a retreat with a Joss estima- 
ted at from 8,000 to 9,000 men.” But it is gen- 
erally conceded that the Russians also inflicted 
immense loss on the allies; and it is even thought 
that another such ‘ victcry,.’? without additional 
reinforcements, would compel the allies to raise 
the siege. In the second sortie of the Russians, 
on the next day, the 6th inst., the whole garrison 
of Sebastopol, numbering 65,000 men, is reported 
to have been engaged ; but the actual result is not 
yetknown. In these engagements four English 
generals are mentioned as being seriously wounded, 

A detailed account is given of the terrible 
massacre of English calvary which took place 
on the 25 ult., already mentioned in the Circu- 
lar. It was the result of a mistake. [A friend 
suggests that the whole war will prove a 
great ‘mistake.’] Misconstruing an order from 
the commander-in-chief, two English Lords, Sucan 
and Cardigan, “ rode the Light Horse over a plain 
a mile and a half in length, and exposed to a cross- 
fire, full at a Russian battery of thirty guns! The 
attempt was madness, and the result destruction.” 
Of the 607 troops that went into the action only 
198 returned. *‘‘ One quarter of an hour served to 
lay these fellows low, and every soul would have 
been cut off, had it not been for the heavy drag- 


oons who charged as rapidly as they could in the , 


track of the devoted ‘ Light’ ” 

‘ Hitherto,’ says the Tribune, ‘an arrogant con- 
fidence has distinguished the comments of the 
British Press, and the reports of British and 
French correspondents, concerning the movements 
and prospects of the war. But now (according 
to our correspondent at Liverpool, himself an 
Englishman) this has given way to a feeling of 
anxiety and even of alarm. It is confessed on al} 
hands, that there is no such superiority as has 
been claimed on the part of the allied armies over 
their antagonists ; and that Sebastopol is stronger, 
Menchikoff an abler general, and his army far 
more formidable than was supposed: and that in- 
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and English now stand eaposed to possible fail- 
ure and disgrace. This feeling is manifested by 
the energetic action of both the French and Eng- 
lish Governments. Desperate efforts are making 
to hurry reinforcements to Sebastopol: the Uni- 
ted Kingdom is drained of its last soldier; many 
steamships are taken up as transports: and 50. 
000 French troops are sent forward, all in the 
hope of arriving at the scene of action before it 
shall be too late to take part in the final, decisive 
struggle.’ 


Matters of Mention. 
(Condensed from the Papers.) 

—The aniversary of the departure of the Brit- 
ish troops from New York, was celebrated in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn on Sacurday 
last. 

—Good coal has been found near the town of 
Bradford, and not far from the railroad from 
Niagara to Detroit. 

—The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Polish 
revolution was celebrated last evening in New 
York, by a numerous gathering of sympathizers 
with Poland and the other oppressed nations of 
Europe. 

—It has been decided, in the Superior Court, 
that the holders of the stock in the New Haven 
railroad which was fraudulently issued by Robert 
Schuyler, Transfer Agent of the Company, are 
bona-fide stokholders therein, and that the fraud- 
ulent stock is just as valuable as the genuine stock. 

—Arrangements have been made to furnish 
‘ the poor, bare-headed, bare-footed, half-starved, 
beggar children’ of New-York, as Mr. Pease 
terms them, with a Thanksgiving Dinner. The 
two rival establishments at, the Five-Points—the 
Five-Points Mission, and the Five-Points House 
of Industry—each publish an appeal for the oc- 
casion. The markets and principal hotels of the 
city, haye volunteered to furnish contributions of 
food for this purpose. 

—From the Thanksgiving Appeal of the ‘Five 
Points Mission’ we gather the following facts rel- 
ative to the progress of that establishment: over 
two hundred children are connected with the day 
schools of the Mission, and the average attendance 
at present is about one hundred and seventy. Since 
the month of May last the Mission has found 
homes and places of employment in the country for 
about seventy children, and fifty friendless women 
have been provided for in like manner. Also, since 
May last, one hundred and sixty dissipated per- 
sons have taken the temperance pledge at the of- 
fice of the Mission. 

—Miss Antoinette Brown has a letter in the 
Tribune, on the subject of ‘ Woman as an Ecclesi- 
astic. Judging from her own experience, she 
thinks that women may succeed as well in the 
clerical profession as men of equal talent. She 
reports that her own labors were marked by 
continued success, notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties she had to encounterfrom different sour- 
ces. She asked adismissal from her parish for 
the sole reason of ill health, and hopes in a few 
months to resume the regular duties of the stated 
preacher, with a constitution strong enough to 
give promise of several years yet, and with the 
further advantage of having well-learned ‘ the 
lesson that it is impossible for her to perform an 
amount of labor sufficient for three men.’ 





—S. P. Townsend, the Sarsaparilla man, is 
building a private mansion in the neighborhood 
of Fifth-avenue, New York, which the papers de- 
scribe as a ‘ducal palace,’ surpassing anything of 
the kind in this country, and vieing with the most 
renowned mansions and halls of the Old World, 
One of its curiosities is a chapel for religious wor- 
ship, which occupies a portion of the third and 
fourth stories. The apartment is furnished in the 
Gothic style, and is to be provided with a superb 
altar piece to represent the baptism of Christ. 
The requisite amount of‘ dim, religious light,’ 
properly colored, enters through a single circular 
window of stained glass. There is also a gymna- 
sium and bowling saloon in the mansion, and a 
picture gallery, for which, it is said, there are 
twenty pictures in course of preparation in Italy, 
by the best living masters, at a cost of $1,000 
each. Its walls, galleries, &c., are decorated 
with fresco-painting, gilding, and elaborate mold- 
ing, the fresco being of classic design in the 
library, while nymphs and juvenile angels are 
furnished in the bathing room. The entire cost 
of the building and ground is estimated at $200,000. 
We hear of the ‘ monied aristocracy’; here is a 
man who is evidently going to show what money 
can do. 

—What shall be done with the Mormons? isa 
question that continues to puzzle editors and 
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politicians. Meanwhile, the Mormons are grow- 
ing fast in numbers and in military strength.— 
Every short time we hear of new additions to 
their colony ; and Governor Young seems to have 
made the most of the difficulties that the Mor. 
mons have had with their Indian neighbors, to 
get Salt Lake City surrounded with a high wall, 
and to raise an army of ten thousand ‘ valiant 
men fit for war,’ nearly equal to the whole stand- 
ing force of the United States. The important 
point now to be settled is, whether Brigham 
Young (whose term of office has already expired) 
shall be again confirmed as Governor of Utah, or 
some other person appointed in his stead. Cer- 
tain journals advise the latter course, while others, 
more cautious and timid, think it would be better 
to let the Mormon Prophet remain Governor of 
the Territory so long as its inhabitants are unani- 
mously in favorofit. Perhaps they remember the 
prophet’s saying that he should remain Governor 
until the Lord said to him, ‘ Brigham, you need 
nol be Governor any longer !’ 
2 
The ‘Vitriol Man.’ 
For several months past, the lady frequenters 
of operas and theatres in New York have been 
kept in terror of some unknown person who has 
been in the habit of /hrowing vitriol on their 
dresses, cloaks, &c., as they have been entering or 
coming out of fashionable places of resort. The 
New York police, after a strict watch of several 
days, succeeded last week in discovering and se- 
curing the individual. His case is an anomaly.— 
He proves to be a respectable young man of the 
name of Theodore H. Gray. He acknowledges 
all that he is accused of, and does not appear to 
have been malicious, or to have had any reason for 
his conduct that he can give any account of, but a 
mysterious propensity. ‘The following relating to 
him is from the Evening Post: 


** The story of Gray, as told by an intimate friend, 
is: He is the son of John Gray, an old and highly 
respected printer in Beekman street, who died two 
or three years ago. The prisoner has been in the 
printing business some five or six years, doing a 
great deal of printing for religious societies, toa 
number of which he belonged. 

‘* He has ever since his father’s death been strug- 
gling with pecuniary embarrassments, which have 
had a depressing effect on his feelings, never, how- 
ever, producing anything like ferocity in his de- 
meanor. In fact, his main fault was his extreme 
mildness of disposition and want of energy ; in oth- 
er respects he was competent enough. 

‘* He is but twenty-eight years of age, and has all 
his life borne a reputation for inoffensiveness and 
devotional proclivities, having for several years 
been a member of the Oliver-street Baptist Church, 
where he is also a Sunday-school teacher. 

‘*He says that he began the throwing of vitriol 
solely upon the dresses of ‘ »ad women,’ but somehow 
or other he soon became more impartial in the distri- 
bution of tho fluid, anddealt it round without much 
discrimination. In once case, indeed, that of Mrs. 
Philip G. Weaver, sprinkling it upon the hand and 
neck of the person aimed at. 

** The chief's office this morning wasdraped with 
silk dresses, velvet cloaks and fine broadcloth coats, 
which were marked with the red stains of the vit- 
riol thrown, and rent in a manner that ‘ the envious 
Casca’ himself might have envied. On the mantel- 
piece were two little oil feeders, from which the vit- 
riol was squirted by the man. 

‘** One of our reporters visited the prisoner in his 
cell in the City Hall, and had a brief conversation. 
No new facts were disclosed by him, except that 
Gray professes great sorrow for his misdemeanors, 
says that he was in the habit of going to religious 
meetings, and Protestant Association meetings, and 
after their adjournment of returning to the street, 
and spurting his vitriol on those whom he deemed 
deserving of it. 

‘** He thinks he was in a wrong state of mind, and 
says he bore no personal grudge against the bad wo- 
men or the other sufferers. In fact he could not 
identify one from ancther now.” 


A large number of persons who have had gar- 
ments damaged, have brought in statements or 
deposited the garments themselves with the chief 
of the police, as evidences against the prisoner.— 
Among other statements, we notice one lady had 
a dress ruined, valued at 150 dollars, and another 
lady a dress and French cloak valued at 250 dol- 
lars. We should advise such ladies to take this 
singular attack as a criticism from the Lord, who 
has expressed his disapprobation of costly array, 
and promised sometime to ‘stain the pride of all 
glory.’ 





Fire as a Spiritual Element. 

If weare to understand the subject of 
the judgment, (which is certainly cesira- 
ble,since we assume to be living in the judg- 
ment-day) we must get an understanding 
of the Bible teaching in respect to fire ; 
for fire is constantly held up in the Bible 
as an element of judgment. 

One noticeable instance in the old Tes- 
tament, which is perhaps the prototype 
of nearly all that is said of fire in the 
New Testament, is the passage in the 





last chapter of Malachi: ‘Behold the 
day cometh that shall burn as an oven, 
and all the proud, and all that do wicked- 
ly shall be stubble, and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lord of hosts that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch. But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings; and ye shall go forth and grow 
up as calves of the stall, and ye shall 
tread down the wicked, for they shall be 
ashes under the soles of your feet in the 
day that I shall do this’ There is the 
flaming idea of the judgment, which in 
one form or another is held up to view 
through the whole New Testament ; and 
the description in the last chapter of 2d 
Peter of the dissolution of the heavens 
by fire, and the burning up of the world 
and its works, is undoubtedly only an 
echo of the saying in Malachi, and other 
such passages in the Old Testament. 

We know that from these passages a 
theory has arisen and prevails very exten- 
sively, that the material earth is finally to 
be consumed by fire—that such a catas- 
trophe is to be in fact one of the great 
events of the day of judgment: and this 
is rather a natural interpretation of the 
passage in Peter. In studying the Bible 
idea of judgment-fire we have no particu- 
lar wish to avoid the conclusion of a lit- 
eral conflagration—we only wish to know 
what the Bible really teaches. We do 
not wish to be imposed upon by blind, 
sensual interpretations, such as we know 
the world have fallen into in respect to 
the Second Coming; neither on the other 
hand will we be'impesed upon by the ex- 
planations of German skepticism which 
would fritter down to nothing the tre- 
mendous statements of the Bible. We 
are willing to hold ourselves in suspense 
a long while till the mind of God can be 
ascertained with perfect certainty on the 
subject. The ideas we have now to offer 
can only be called a crude beginning of 
the study of the subject of Bible fire. 

It will be useful in the first place to 
define to ourselves the nature and office 
of literal fire according to the light that 
science has given us on the subject. Fire 
appears to perform three, and perhaps 
four important offices. First, fire dis- 
solves all loosely organized substances, 
separates their elements, and sends them 
off in gasses and disorganized particles. 
Secondly, it purifies those substances that 
are compactly organized, which it cannot 
dissolve and dissipate, such as gold and 
silver and precious stones and metals gen- 
erally ; and this, in fact is only a partic- 
ular application of the previous function ; 
it purifies them by dissolving those things 
which in a loosely organized way are con- 
nected with them. Thus by its power of 
dissolving it purifies. Thirdly, i pre- 
pares nutriment for organized life by re- 
fining, purifying, and dissolving the ap- 
propriate matter into minute particles. 
It is by the action of fire that the gasses 
and manures that support vegetable life 
are prepared, and fire has much to do 
with the refining of substances eonsumed 
by man. So that it is not merely a dis- 
organizer, but is indirectly an organizer 
too, by preparing material for the nutri- 
ment of life. It has with its power of 
dissolution a power of refining and puri- 
fying, which serves organization by pro- 
viding for it the new pabulum which it 
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Perhaps we should also assign to it a 
fourth fonction as developed by science, . 
and that is the power of actual organiza-. 
tion. It not only supplies nutriment to, 
but actually is an element of organiza- 
tion; for Liebig demonstrates that the 
process of animal life is identical with ig-. 
nition, and we know from chemistry that 
life dissolves all that it can dissolve, not 
by virtue of a repellent, dispersing force, 
but by its action as an attractive force. 
It is not primarily repellent but assimila- 
ting, and its power of disorganization is. 
simply the measure of its force in organi- 
zation. It is the negative, incidental 
manifestation of ita constructive power. 

Fire, we are told, is produced by a com- 
bination of oxygen with the substances 
to which it is attracted. The affinity of 
oxygen for the particles in consumable 
substances under the action of fire, is so 
much stronger than their affinity be- 
tween themselves, that they let go of 
each other and take hold of oxygen, and 
dissolution takes the place of the previ- 
ous compaction. This is the chemical 
account of fire, and it is affirmed by Lie- . 
big and others that animal life is a mod- . 
erated form of the same process, a com- : 
bination of oxygen in the lungs with the 
blood, which keeps up a glow of heat, and 
operates as a refining, organizing process, 

This view of fire will somewhat amelio- 
rate our conception of it. We shall see 
that it is not to be regarded primarily as 
a destructive, disorganizing force ; on the , 
contrary it is to be conceived of as a most - 
valuable agent of the opposite kind. Ita - 
leading functions are organizing, refin- 
ing, purifying, and only its incidental 
and inferior function is destructive and . 
dispersing. If we improve our concep- . 
tion of it in this way, we shall not be 
disposed to shudder at the idea stated in 
Scripture, that ‘our God is a consuming 
fire” If with this analysis we take fire 
asa symbol of the nature and force of 
God’s life, the symbol is a wholesome 
one, and one which our imaginations will 
be pleased with. It represents him on 
the one hand, as a force or power that - 
has the mastery of all loose organizations, - 
and has affinities with all elements, so 
much stronger than those elements have 
with each other, that it can dissolve all 
things. This is the power of destruction, 
Secondly, as a necessary consequence » 
of that, he has the power of purification ; 
thirdly he has the power of refining, and 
thus preparing material for new growth ; 
and fourthly, he himself has the direct 
power of organization: he has in short 
the combination of the powers of destruc- 
tion and edifieation, as those powers are . 
combined im fire. The power that or- + 
ganizes, and feeds, and builds, is the self- 
same that incidentally disorganizes and , 
destroys. ’ 

Now though literal fire is a good sym- 
bol, as being the mightiest of all the visi- . 
ble forces, yet it is limited in its power 
over organic substances ; it performs its - 
function only upon things visible. But 
we know that there is a universe of spir- 
itual invisible substances that literal fire . 
cannot touch, a world within ourselves, a 
world of principalities and powers, that 
are as we may say, out of the territory of ; 
natural fire. Now, passing from the 
symbol, to the inner reality that is repre- , 
sented by it, we are to conceive of God, 
the central spirit, as having the same 
power over all interior substances, that 
fire has over exterior. And we need, in or- . 
der to complete our idea of a universe ; 
that is to be organized, refined, and pu- i, 
rified, and_ the worthless parts destroyed, , 
to have this conception of two kinds of ., 
fire. Another element is required besides «, 
literal fire, that shall have all the force , 
in regard to the inner world, that fire ., 
has in the outer.world. There is a vast; 
inner region in which we are sure that /_ 
evil has place; and it is exceedingly de-:., 
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things, just reckon yourself dead to all 
opposing influences, and alive unto God 
and the influences of his Holy Spirit. = 
\re you ambitious to become an edifying PUBI 
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the existence of an element that can do| performing the function of water in a 
in that world, what fire can do in this,| spiritual sense. His instructions were of 
® power that can destroy, purify, refine,!a nature to wash away filthiness and idol- 
and organize. |atry, and though many of those who came 
We are led to inquire then whether|to him came simply to be baptized in 
the Bible does not talk of two kinds of Jordan, yet to those who had a better 
fire—not whether it does not talk of spir-| understanding of the thing it was a dis- 














has the power of fire to dissolve the spir- 
itual combinations that are opposed to 
God, that are not admissable into the 
heavenly kingdom, and we may rely upon 
it there is such a power. We find prin- 
cipalities and envelopments that are 
seemingly too strong for us. But there 


writer for the Circular? All that is F 
necessary to secure that object is to be 


W 





itual things under the figure ot fire ; but! pensation of the water of the Spirit. ‘I 


does it not speak of a spiritual force that 


| indeed baptize you with water, but he 


is as really an operative element as fire| [Christ] shall baptize you with the holy 
itself, and which in fact is the inner re-| pnewma [wind] and with fire ; whose fan 


ality of which fire is only the outward 


‘is in hishand, and he will thoroughly 


exponent and body or garment ? It has, purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 


elsewhere been shown in an examination | the garner ; but he will burn up the chaff 


of the passage, ‘ Except a man be born of with unquenchable fire.’ There is brought 


water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God’—that the word wa- 
ter is used directly to signify a spiritual 
substance corresponding in its effect upon 
the spiritual being and organization 
with the effect of water on visible and 
material things. (See Berean—article, 
Twofold Nature of the Second Birth.)— 
Analogy leads to the inference, that in 
the New Testament, the subject of fire 
is treated in the same way; that is, as 
there is spiritual air and spiritual water, 
so there is spiritual fire. 

It is natural at once to raise the hypo- 
thesis from this, that there is a progres- 
sion in God’s dispensation of the Spirit, 
corresponding to these three substances. 
That in the approach of God to us, and 
of us to God, there may he these three 


forms of the Spirit, one foxm preparing 


us, by natural gradation, for another, 
each bringing us into a receptivity for the 
other, until we come to a perfect access 


to God. That in the outermost circle of 


access to God, his Spirit is manifested as 
water, revealing itself in instruction, ex- 
hortation, and outward pyrification, In 
that form he was present to the Jews in 
the Mosaic dispensation to a greater or 


Jess extent ; and when it is said in the| 


ito view the judgment. First we have 
| John the Baptist’s dispensation, or the 
‘dispensation of water, extending to the 
‘atonement, and as far beyond that as to 
| where the primary sort of instruction ends. 
Then comes the vital breath or wind, 
when Paul developed the mystery of the 
atonement, which in its secondary action 
operates to separate the righteous from 
the wicked ; and finally at the Second 
Coming the fire; and the fire is to the 
wind as the wind is to the water. It is 
a nearer presence of the same energy. 
Taking for our center point the doc- 
trine of Paul that ‘ our God is a consum- 
ing fire,’ and believing that Christ is the 
Son and exponent of God, and is under- 
taking to reconcile man to God, and bring 
man through all the processes of ap- 
proach to God, it belongs to him to pro- 
vide the baptism, first of water, after 
that the baptism of the holy wind, and 
then of fire. He is the dispenser of fire, 





‘see how it interprets itself. 


as well as of the Holy Spirit and water. 
We will refer to one passage in which 
the word fire is connected with Christ’s 


‘operations, and bearing in mind our pre- 


vious analysis of the functions of ‘fire, 
‘I am come 
to send fire on the earth ; and what 


gospel, that ‘the Holy Ghost [pxewma]! will 1 if it be already kindled ?....The 


was not yet given, because that Jesus 


was not yet glorified,’ it is not to be under- | and 


i father shall be divided against the son, 


the son against the father; the 


stood that God had not been working on! mother against the daughter, and the 


the world. by spiritual influences, but 
only that the second and more intense 
form of his Spirit as air, or vitality, was 
not yet given. Christ, speaking to his 
disciples of the Holy Spirit, said, ‘ He 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.’ 
Thus, though they were in the way of 
using the term ‘ Holy Ghost,’ and speak- 
ing of it as though it was with them, yet 
in another sense it was not yet given, 
i. e., it was not given in its interior, quick- 
ening power, as it was after Christ’s at- 
enement. 

Now, admitting these two stages of 
progress in the application of the Spi- 
rit, first that of exhortation and purifica- 
tion, and then the breath of eternal life, 
it must also be admitted that there is 
still another stage beyond, and that in 
the full development of experience we 
proceed onward through the dispensation 
ef instruction and heart-quickening, to 
the dispensation of fire. As the Jewish 
dispensation, under the law, and the 
training of the disciples before the atone- 
ment, ended in a change of heart and in- 
ward quickening in the apostolic age, so 
that ended in the dispensation of the 
judgment. They proceeded from water 
to.air, and from air to fire. (This idea 
accords with our theory of the succession 
of; ministries—first the Jewish dispensa- 
tien, ‘ordained by angels,’ then the dis- 
pensation of spirit by Christ ; then thirdly, 
the dispensation of fire, commencing with 
the churches being caught up from the 
world into the Father's presence.) 

In. the first announcement of Christ’s 
functions by John the Baptist, he said, 
I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
peatance, but he that cometh after me is 
mightier thau I; he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, [pneuma, air or 
wind,] and with fire.’ We cannot avoid 
connecting this statement with the theo- 

‘we have propounded about water.— 
While John baptized with literal water 
im Jordan, it was but the type of his deep- 


daughter against the mother ; the moth- 
cr in law against her daughter in law, 
and the daughter in law against her 
mother in law.’ Here fire comes to view 
in its function of dissolution—separation 
of spirits—introducing enmity and dis- 
persion ito the closest organization of 
human society. Christ himself explains 
the operation of this fire that he came 
to send on earth, and shows that it is 
not an element that burns the material 
world, but an element that separates 
spirits, so that those who were closely 
connected become foreigners, enemies 
and aliens; and this divission is pro- 
duced not by anything hostile or dis- 
organizing in Christ’s spirit, but by 
virtue of its organizing tendency. He 
takes possession of certain spirits, and 
an affinity arises between his spirit and 
them, such as there is between oxygen 
and the particles in combustible substan- 
ces, and they adhere to him with such 
force as to dissolve all previous connec- 
tions. The quarrel is not the direct ef- 
fect of his spirit, but the incidental effect 
of a closer combination which the fire of 
his spirit has brought them into. It is 
the dissolution of a perishable organiza- 
tion taking place necessarily in the act of 
forming an eternal organization. There 
is one form in which fire is cast on the 
earth, it is the form of judgment. In 
this fire Christ does not proceed to de- 
stroy the opposing party, but simply pre- 
dicts division and enmity as the conse- 
quence of the operation of his Spirit. It 
is only a separating process, and does not 
proceed to the burning up of the chaff. 
It is edifying and comfortable to know 
that a consuming fire as well as life and 
water is in God, for we perceive after we 
have been washed a great deal, and have 
been much quickened with the truth and 
life of Clirist’s cross, that still the powers 
of disease and darkness hold on to us, 
and seem to have a terrible tenacity and 
rtinacity of oppressive power. We can 


is a fire that can take them all to pieces, 
and let us out of them. ‘The word of 
God is quick and powerful, sharper than a 
two-edged sword, piercing to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart ; 
.--- all things are naked and open to the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.’ 
Here we find in another form of language, 
the eternal and irresistible power of dis- 
solution that there is in the spirit of God, 
and it is precisely that intense action of 
God, that is necessary to set us free from 
those things that persecute and distress 
us. While the action of water and of 
the Spirit in the first two forms of influ- 
ence, is to give us hope, and enable us to 
struggle, yet it is by the action of fire 
that we must be brought to final de- 
liverance.—Home-Talk, 1850. 





—We may consider attacks of disease 
as simply methods among others of the 
devil’s invention, to divert our attention 
from Christ. The disease, whatever it 
may be, demands our whole attention ; 
but if we can contrive to disobey it in one 
thing, do something which it forbids us 
for instance, we can weaken and discour- 
age it, and commence a course which will 
finally rout it. This is a simple method 
of combatting disease ; for every body 
can find out how to disobey the demands 
of this disease in some particular: and 
the work of disebedience once begun, it 
is down-hill work. To illustrate: a child 
becomes troublesome and disagreeable, 
we worry along with him a while, and do 
not know exactly how to get at the evil ; 
but by and by something comes up which 
enables us to quarrel with him, and then 
we get a victory over his whole spirit.— 
Thus it is with disease. It makes no 
difference where we attack it ; the thing 
to be done is to make an issue with it 
somewhere, and the quarrel will end in 
victory. 





—Little children are continually found 
fault with. It is ‘don’t do this,’ ‘do be 
still,’ ‘you have done that wrong,’ ‘ do 
this better,’ from one day to another ; 
and yet they bate nothing of their bnoy- 
ant, cheerful activity ; it does not make 
a breach between them end their parents, 
and they do not say they will never try 
again. They never imagine they know 
every thing—they expect to be continu- 
ally checked and corrected ; but they 
act freely, and receive correction with 
simplicity. They know their parents 
love them, and they have no self-conceit. 
All must be converted, and become like 
little children in this respect. 





The Believer’s Watchword, 
To a sincere believer in Jesus Christ 
the expression of Paul, ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me,’ 1s full of mean- 
ing ; and indeed our salvation depends 
upon a personal recognition of this same 
fact. It may in truth be said, that all 
our trials and temptations come in thro’ 
unbelief concerning this truth. Does the 
tempter thrust evil imaginations upon 
your mind? Answer them with Paul’s 
confession, ‘I am dead.’ Are you am- 
bitious to become an edifying man or wo- 
man, to live a life of faith and prayer, to 


able to say with Paul, ‘I live, yet not I, 
tut Christ liveth in me.’ I. L. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM VERMONT. 
Putney, Nov 26, 1854. 
Drar Frienps: 

I have often wished I could communi- 
cate to the readers of the Circular some 
of the pleasure’ we have in viewing the 
waterfalls in this village. The stream 
that runs through the place makes a rapid 
descent, so that six water privileges are 
obtained with a fall of from 12 to 25 
feet each, or nearly that. All of them 
are within the distance of one fourth of a 


one view. When the creek is swollen 
by heavy rains it is a fine sight to 
see it tumble over these successive 
dams; and at such times the family 
consider it a treat to adjourn for a 
short time to the side of the stream, and 
listen to the music of its roar. The 
waters seem to hold a kind of semi-annu- 
al jubilee, (spring and fall,) in which they 
get together in great quantity and rush 
down to Old Ocean’s embrace in double 
quick time. There is something in it 
that reminds me of the jubilees that 
God instituted for the Jews. Water is 
such a Community element, and joins ‘it- 
self so willingly to larger or smaller bodies 
of its kind, that it well represents the 
flowing together of men’s hearts in glad 
accord. This stream is usually rather 
small, and performs its work of making 
cloth, paper, grinding grain, sawing Jum- 
ber and several other accessory useful 
offices with cheerful forgetfulness of its 
own worth, Its language 1s to me, Rejoice 
in God, and be not wearv in well doing. 
Yours lovingly, H. M. Waters. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester, Nov 26, 1854. 





Dear Friends: 

I take this opportunity of returning 
you my thanks for the regular arrival 
of the Circular. It comes very punctu- 
ally, and I take great pleasure in read- 
ing its pages. The Home-Talk on page 
603, ‘ Civilization of Combativeness,’ has 
interested me much. I had never thought 
that Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Cautiousness, are organs destined to be 
very active in the truly heavenly state.— 
I supposed that after the second judg- 
ment the devil would be so far destroyed, 
and his power would be so feeble, that he 
could not hurt nor destroy in all the holy 
mountain—that peace would reign over 
all, and that there would be no opposing 
power to keep combativeness and the or- 
gans connected with it, in activity. I 
do not know that in holding such an 
opinion I was right ; indeed, I begin to 
think I was not, for as these organs are 
as much a part of human nature as be- 
nevolence or spirituality, there is nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that they will 
always be required. They are a part of 
the primary organization of man ; and 
God made all things ‘ very good.’ 

I see by the notice in the Circular 
that you are about to leave Brooklyn. I 
hope it may be for the benefit of all; 
and I hope that by next summer I shall 
have an opportunity of visiting the Com- 
mune at Oneida, and that the time may 
come when I shall enjoy the blessings of 
living in one. I am thankful to God, the 
giver of all good things, for his many mer- 
cies to me. I have taken his Son for my 
Savior, and will place my confidence in 
him and not be afraid. He is my light 
and my life. Enclosed you will find five 
dollars for the Cirewlar. It is but a poor 
offering, but it is a free one. Yours in 
the love of Christ, 








1 that we really need an element that 





erioffice; it is evident -that he was 


walk in the Spirit and please God in all 


Tuomas GRAHAM. 


mile, and five of them can be seen at’ 
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